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Cicero—the Expounder of His Own Art 
By Francis A. Sutiivan, S. J. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

In his earlier years, Cicero was prone to attribute (as 
do some critics today mistakenly) his success mostly to 
Greek teachers and Greek models. He had an idea that 
analysis would reveal the areana of the artist’s style. 
And so he wrote out in Latin a compendium of the 
rules of rhetoric he had learned so far (the De In- 
ventione), a work he is not too proud of later on: quae 
pueris aut adulescentulis nobis incohata ac rudia ex- 
ciderunt, vix hac aetate digna. This period and mood 
he soon outgrew as he came to realize that not mere 
books and study but also observation of actual Roman 
orators and hard experience go to form the master 
speaker. The story of his early years as a student of 
oratory has been told by himself in the Brutus 304 ff. 
He had already studied the forthright speeches of old 
Cato and the vibrant harangues of Gaius Gracchus; he 
knew intimately the speeches of Crassus where, he tells 
us, he found the first mature Latin prose, as well as the 
orations of great orators like Antonius, Catulus, and 
Cotta. These passed but were succeeded by others like 
Hortensius and Sulpicius. ‘‘I heard,’’ Cicero says, ‘‘the 
chief speakers daily’’ (during the troubled years of the 
Social and Civil wars) ; ‘‘every day I wrote and read 
and practiced, though I was not satisfied with mere 
practice of declamation.’’ However, rhetoric was but 
one of his pursuits. He knew thoroughly his old Greek 
and Latin classics; he spent long hours in learning civil 
law under Seaevola; later, during the Marian terror, 
he felt a wonderful enthusiasm for philosophy and de- 
voted himself to hearing Philo the Academic, Diodotus 
the Stoic, and later on Molo. During the triennium 
from 86 to 83 B. c., when Sulla was in the East fighting 
Mithridates and the city was fere sine armis, ‘‘I spent 
my days and nights,’’ he tells us, ‘‘in the study of all 
branches of knowledge. Diodotus the Stoic was my 
tutor, and he gave me lessons in all subjects but espe- 
cially in dialectics; I was heart and soul at my work 
under this master and his programme was wide and 
varied, yet I let no day pass without some practice in 
oratory.’’ In 81 B. c. he made his first appearance in 
public as a speaker and soon made a name for himself 
by the Pro Roscio Amerino. But presently he realized 
that his delivery was faulty and his health too frail to 
withstand the strain he was putting on it, so he left 
Rome for a tour through Greece and Asia Minor. This 
was not a mere pleasure tour but more like a postgradu- 
ate course in general culture and oratory. ‘‘I returned,”’ 
he tells us, ‘‘not merely with added experience but almost 
a new man. My voice was no longer strained, my ex- 
uberant style had been pruned by the wise counsel of 
Molo.’’ His student years were now at an end as he 


engaged at once in a duel for supremacy with the bril- 

liant Hortensius—then in his prime—whom finally he 
worsted badly in the case of Verres. Wielding the potent 
weapon of speech, the novus homo of Arpinum had now 
become the foremost pleader in Rome, he had broken 
through the magic circle of a proud aristocracy and 
was well up towards the top of the official ladder where 
the consulship awaited him. 

It is clear, then, that Cicero’s education had been 
wide and many-sided. It was vastly different from the 
superficial (at least in many cases) rhetorical education 
of the empire flayed in the Dialogue of Tacitus (30 ff.). 
(Here in Tacitus is an excellent résumé of this part of 
the Brutus with a pointed contrast drawn between 
Cicero’s training as an orator and the sham discipline 
of the later rhetorical schools.) It is likewise clear that 
oratory to him was no parergon, no dilettante dabbling 
with mere externals, but a serious business to which he 
devoted all that was in him. And when we read his 
speeches we must ever keep in mind ‘‘the wide cultural 
training he had given himself—the study of philosophy, 
history, dramatic poetry, law, and polities that enriched 
his mind with principles, analogies, arguments, and the 
stabilizing wisdom of all the past. And we must give 
due weight to his personal endowment: his quick human 
sympathy, his generous nature, his capacity for friend- 
ship that called forth immediate response from his audi- 
ence, the celerity of his thought, his wit, his penetrating 
imagination that met the listener’s fervor more than 
half-way, his ready command of a varied and copious 
vocabulary that obeyed not only his intellect but also a 
delicate sense of sound and rhythm, and above all his 
alert sensitiveness to the deep human instinct for right 
and. justice.’’! 

It is small wonder, then, that when he wrote the De 
Oratore in the maturity of his powers and set forth so 
gracefully the ripe results of his experience as an orator 
the technical precepts of rhetoric are kept severely in the 
background while insistence is laid on the necessity of 
general culture of spirit, the ideal of humanitas.2 ‘‘Mea 
quidem sententia nemo poterit esse omni laude cumu- 
latus orator, nisi erit omnium rerum magnarum atque 
artium scientiam consecutus’’ (De Oratore, I. 20). 

But when Caesar bestrode the world like a colossus 
there was little time for speechmaking; speakers like 
Calvus and Calidius, to say nothing of Caesar himself 
and Brutus, began to win the younger generation to a 
more matter-of-fact plain style and away from the 
ornate, musical manner of Cicero. The old orator retired 
from public life, feeling that there was no room for 
his gifts under the present regime, though he hoped for 
a restoration of senatorial rule soon to come. So he kept 
himself in training and gave instruction in rhetoric to 

young politicians of Caesar’s circle, his grandes prae- 
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textati, as he humorously called them, and, in a letter 
of this time to his friend Paetus inviting him to Tus- 
culum, he promises him an undermaster’s chair with an 
easy cushion in his school of rhetoric. It was in this 
atmosphere that he composed, first the Brutus to show 
how Roman spoken prose had developed into an effective 
and artistic instrument (an evolution that proved the 
correctness of his own ideas), and then the brilliant 
Orator where he gives an enthusiastic portrait of the 
ideal orator. It is primarily an essay on the ideal ora- 
torical style (his own) which he is here vindicating in 
face of the Atticistic school in vogue at the moment, a 
style he had materially helped to forge into a powerful 
weapon of defence and attack. ‘‘Ciceronian prose is 
practically the prose of the human race,’’ says Mackail, 
and it is a rare privilege to see a master craftsman try 
to analyze (even Cicero could not fully explain his 
marvelous mastery of language) the mysteries of his 
art. And though Cicero’s ear and taste were stronger 
than his analytic powers, we learn much as we wander 
about his Werkstatt and hear him explain the merits— 
or defects—of this or that specimen of his work. 


One soon learns that neither in theory nor practice 
was he an apostle of monotony, a champion of a kind 
of passe-partout style. Far from that! He insists 
vehemently on variety of style to suit different occasions 
and different parts of the same speech: ‘‘Is erit igitur 
eloquens qui poterit parva summisse, modica temperate, 
magna graviter dicere.’’ Demosthenes, the master organ- 
ist who ean finger every stop with equal skill, is the 
modei he points to. But perfection in style meant for 
him more than a command of clear, idiomatic, and force- 
ful expression; there are more subtle effects bound up 
with words in combination or arranged in sentences that 
balanee and contrast and harmonize one with another. 
And it is finally to the musie and rhythm of oratorical 
style that he mostly directs our attention. 

Cicero is well aware that Latin prose (like our own 
English) had developed its sonority, dignity, and rhythm 
in persuasive speech.2 Amid the political clashes of 
ideas from the time of Cato down through the period 
of the Gracchi to Cicero’s own day, the Latin language, 
with a natural, rough-hewn harmony and a tendency 
to periodic structure evident even in the old fragments, 
was moulded into a powerful instrument of persuasion 
by the great statesmen. Greek rhetorical theory and 
models helped but do not seem to have been the decisive 
factors in the process. It was rather great men debating 
great issues at great crises that fashioned Latin prose 
into a weighty, resonant, full-mouthed language worthy 
of being heard in Senate and Forum. And it was this 
language, already matured, that Cicero brought to per- 
fection even as Vergil did for poetry. He was naturally 
gifted with a delicate sense of sound and rhythm, he 
loved to combine words into euphonious effects (without, 
he insists, sacrificing the sense), and to arrange his 
phrases into patterns where symmetry, antithesis, and 
like sounds produce a spontaneous rhythm. He had a 
special affection for the rounded, full period with its 
harmonious cadences that charmed the ears even of the 
audiences of Crassus’ day and brought salvos of ap- 
plause from his own listeners. But at the same time he 
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could parry and thrust with the little daggers of short 
phrases, the incisa and membra. 

Today, perhaps, we have too little time—and patience 
—for his elaborate paragraphs. We are Atticists at 
heart with time only for facts and their clear, crisp, 
businesslike utterance. Our temperament is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Romans of his day or some 
Europeans of our own times, more sensitive to dramatic, 
emotional expression than our Anglo-Saxon taste 
relishes. But we must remember that, though Cicero’s 
speeches seem to us at times overwrought, they did gen- 
erally carry conviction to his own audiences. And per- 
haps even our modern listeners are not altogether deaf 
to such effects when wisely employed. There come occa- 
sions when short, staccato phrases do not do justice to 
the high, ample thought, and when the organ tones of 
the period heard by Cicero’s audiences in the Forum 
and Bossuet’s listeners in the cathedral of Meaux awaken 
some of the same enthusiasm as these great orators 
stirred up. At any rate,—and this is the main point— 
when we read aloud the De Imperio, the Pro Arciia, 
and other speeches, we must realize that the symphonic 
effects did contribute to the persuasive appeal. Had we 
but a few phonograph records made by Cicero himself 
of his speeches, we should need no further proof that 
‘‘musie hath charms’’ even in prose. 


After Cicero’s death, his star suffered a long eclipse 
while Pollio and Messala were the models with their 
direct, more matter-of-fact style. But full reparation 
came with ‘‘Longinus’’ who likens Cicero to an ever- 
widening conflagration devouring everything in its path 
and growing by what it feeds upon, and with Quintilian 
who ends his masterly appreciation of the Roman with 
these words: ‘‘Cicero jam non hominis nomen sed elo- 
quentiae habeatur. Hune igitur spectemus, hoe propo- 
situm nobis sit exemplum, ille se profecisse sciat cui 
Cicero valde placebit.’’ Cicero’s spirit must have been 
greatly soothed by these admiring words.* 

If one grows tired of the long-drawn-out sweetness of 
words and phrases, the sweeping periods, the swelling 
organ tones in Cicero’s orations, it is well to turn to his 
rhetorical treatises to discover what ideas he had on the 
art of speaking persuasively. After a study of these 
graceful rhetorical works, one will infallibly return to 
the speeches with a deepened appreciation of what words 
and phrases meant to one who from his earliest years 
had striven to wield the spoken word as dexterously as 
the Roman legionary wielded the sword, or as the modern 
organist fingers the stops of a mighty organ. 


1 Tenney Frank, Cicero (British Academy Lecture, 1932), p. 25. 

2See A. Gwynn, Roman Education (Oxford, 1926), ch. VI. 

3 An account of this development will be found in Frank, Life 
and Literature in the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1930), ch. V. 

4 By all odds, the best approach to a study of Cicero’s style is 
Laurand, Etudes sur le style des discours de Cicéron (Paris, 
1928), while his Cicéron est intéressant (Paris, 1937) should be 
in the hands of every teacher of Cicero. Add to these the same 
author’s Cicéron (Paris, 1935), especially pp. 112 ff. on “Art 
Oratoire” and his “Pour la lecture de Cicéron” in the Revue des 
Etudes Latines (III, 1925), pp. 54 ff., and one will be well 
— to make Cicero live again today in the hearts of young 
scholars. 


Directly I get an idea, I look up and see what Greek 
author expressed it best—Maurice Baring 
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Cicero in Our Secondary Schools 


By FriepricH SOLMSEN 
The School of Philosophy, Politics, and Economics 
Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 

Surely as long as we are at all interested in the 
roots of our civilization and culture, we shall not cease 
to read Cicero, but it is the very richness and diversity 
of his contributions to our Western civilization which 
along with the versatility of his genius makes the prob- 
lem of an adequate selection so difficult. 

Cicero gave the Latin language the maximum of 
elasticity and elegance that it was ever to attain. It 
was he who transformed Greek philosophy into Euro- 
pean philosophy giving it the form in which it was des- 
tined to influence later nations and to assist the develop- 
ment of modern thought from the 14th century to the 
18th. Again, he was the man who created the ideology 
of the Roman state, the idea of Roma aeterna. He also 
formulated the ideal of the ancient orator, of an effective, 
powerful, and polished eloquentia. And besides all these 
contributions to ‘‘objective’’ thought, he is the first 
personality that did not scruple to come into the open 
with all his private and subjective emotions, passions, 
reactions, with everything that crossed his mind—a very 
rich mind indeed. It would certainly be desirable that 
a classical student should at least get glimpses of each 
of these achievements. But how is this to be done? 


Let us first glance at his speeches. Should we read 
that stock model of a defendant’s plea, the Pro Sexto 
Roscio Amerino? I remember my old teacher, Eduard 
Norden, exclaiming scornfully in one of his lectures: 
‘‘Why is it that a boy should take such an interest 
in a parricide’’ (or rather an alleged parricide) ? Maybe 
he was right. Certainly the Miloniana and the Caeliana 
are more perfect models of Cicero’s oratorical art; they 
are clearer in structure and less full of those repetitions 
which are apt to annoy our pupils. And the background 
of contemporary events in that troubled time of Roman 
history is no less interesting in them than in the Pro 
Sexto Roscio. Perhaps still more fascinating from this 
angle are the Catilinariae, and it is hardly conceivable 
that a pupil should remain unaffected by the vibrating 
emotion and the tone of passionate indignation that per- 
vades them. Next in value and interest come some of 
the Philippicae, in particular those in which Cicero 
concentrates on arousing the somewhat indolent and 
reluctant senate to a realization of the deadly serious- 
ness of the situation, opposing every idea of compromise 
or negotiation with the hostis patriae. 

Cicero’s De Oratore and Orator, though much less 
technical in intention and form than any other ancient 
treatise on rhetoric, are too technical for the under- 
graduate. However, the teacher at least ought to be 
familiar with them and draw on them in order to make 
his pupils realize what ancient oratory was and what 
it meant to Cicero. To be sure, my own high-school 
teacher did not, but it was to the detriment of his 
teaching. 


Cicero’s political philosophy, I am inclined to think, 
will have a stronger appeal to the undergraduate if he 
meets it in its application to urgent practical problems 
than if he studies it in the medium of pure theory. The 
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De re publica has in our generation deservedly enlisted 
the interest of many scholars, but it requires a certain 
degree of understanding of political ideas that is not 
easily found in a boy of 17 years or less. The philosophy 
of the Cato and the Laelius is not really ‘‘academie,’’ 
but time and again it strikes the youngsters as academic 
and remote from life. I feel somewhat at a loss what 
to suggest, yet it seems to me that a careful selection 
of passages from the De officiis might serve as a good 
first introduction to ethics. Panaitios, whom Cicero fol- 
lows here, was not a moralist in the strict sense of the 
word. He was sympathetic and open to every phase 
of life and had many things of lasting value to say 
about man’s position in society, his social obligations, 
ete. His ethic centres round the concept of the fully 
and harmoniously developed human personality. 

It would be a gross mistake to maintain that Cicero’s 
speeches and philosophical writings do not give us any 
access to his personality. What is true is that his 
Letters allow us an easier and more direct approach to 
it. By all means let the pupil read a good selection 
from the letters ad Atticum and also from those ad 
familiares, and let us include in that selection as many 
as possible from the eventful weeks of Cicero’s waver- 
ing between ‘‘war with honor’’ and ‘‘otium with dis- 
honor.’’ It is a commonplace that these letters are the 
most personal documents that have come down from 
antiquity. Not only is Cicero’s gift of analysis and self- 
analysis truly astounding, but when he was faced with 
the cruel necessity of choosing between two courses (the 
one more dangerous, the other more compromising), he 
brought to bear on it almost everything that he had 
either done or read, his record as a statesman as well 
as his culture and philosophy. 

It would, of course, be an illusion to think that a 
young pupil could either by first or by second-hand 
study acquire a notion of the immense extent of Cicero’s 
influence on Western thought, but it would be well if 
the teacher at least were familiar with the outlines of 
the history of his influence on the thought of the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, the rationalistic era. We are 
gradually awakening to the realization that even in the 
Middle Ages Cicero’s works were copied, not for the 
benefit of more humanistic eras to come but for the 
benefit of the Middle Ages themselves. To be sure, the 
eminent Polish scholar Zielinski could produce four edi- 
tions of his admirable ‘‘Cicero im Wandel der Jahr- 
hunderte’’ without even a glance at the almost one 
thousand years between St. Augustine and Petrarch, 
but modern research has gone far (though not yet far 
enough) to fill that gap. John of Salisbury has recently 
been proved to have read the De re publica, and Dr. 
Baron’s paper ‘‘Cicero in the Middle Ages and the 
early Renaissance’’ (Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, 1938, Manchester) has courageously and suc- 
cessfully tackled a problem all too long neglected. 


Besides the usual batch of scholarly and pedagogical 
papers, the October number of Les Etudes Classiques 
(see our note in the November issue of this BULLETIN) 
gives an excellent bibliography on Aeschylus, which lists 
250 titles distributed over 25 headings. 
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Editorial 

Cicero’s rhetorical works are not the kind of food that 
will fatten the Latin student of high-school or college 
age; but it would be a pity if teachers reading Cicero’s 
orations with their classes were unfamiliar with the art 
that produced them. ‘‘ After a study of these graceful 
rhetorical works, one will infallibly return to the 
speeches with a deepened appreciation of what words 
and phrases meant’’ to their author. We have reason 
to be grateful to Cicero. Aristotle stands alone with his 
Art of Public Speaking; Demosthenes stands in a class 
by himself with his powerful harangues. Cicero has the 
distinction of being both an acute theorist and a clever 
practician. We can look behind his spoken words by 
following the generous glimpses he allows us into his 
own craftsmanship. We recommend ‘‘Cicero—the Ex- 
pounder of his own Art,’’ published in this issue. 


It will be noticed that Dr. Solmsen in his ‘‘Cicero 
in our Secondary Schools’’ strikes the same note. One 
question is, what are we to read with our students; and 
it is an entirely different question, what must the teacher 
know in order to read those selections with his class as 
they should be read. More than once have we insisted 
in these pages that the teacher must be a scholar, not 
that he should overload his pupils with matters of re- 
search, but that he may know what to stress, and what 
to leave unstressed, in order to make his teaching as 
effective for his individual class as possible. 


Attention is called to a notable paper contributed 
by Dr. J. N. Brown, State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas, to the December issue of The Classical Journal, 
entitled: ‘‘Are the Latin Conjugations Real or Imagi- 
nary?’’ Hints toward simplifying the teaching of the 
conjugations are always welcome. 


Roman prose had traveled far before it resorted to any 
guidance from Greece.—Tenney Frank 
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Cicero’s Portrait of Himself 


While ‘‘The What and the Why of Cicero’’ in high 
school and college is on the tapis in the CuassicaL BuL- 
LETIN, it is a pleasure to call attention to a carefully 
edited textbook which is widely used in German second- 
ary schools at the present time: Cicero in eigener 
Darstellung: Bilder aus seinem Leben. Fiir den Schulge- 
brauch ausgewahlt von Dr. Max Rothstein. 


This attractive little volume of one hundred pages 
offers selections, of varying length, from the works of 
Cicero which illustrate one aspect or another of his 
versatile genius, one phase or another of his eventful 
career. Youth is easily stirred to admiration by the 
vision of a great man, and this mosaic of ‘‘Bilder aus 
seinem Leben’’ should meet with no difficulty in hold- 
ing their interest. Since with the exception of the fifteen 
pages of ‘‘Einleitung’’ there is very little German used 
in prefacing each piece (generally one or two pithy 
sentences), this book from the Fatherland could easily 
be made to serve the needs of American schools in a 
course in which the personality of Cicero is the dominant 
theme. 

Selections 5, 22, 28, 49, and 50, marked by an asterisk, 
are from some correspondents of Cicero or from Seneca. 
The figure after each piece indicates the number of 
lines in this edition. The total of lines here presented 
is 2,157. 


The Selections are as follows: 

1. Cicero’s Home: Arpinum. De legg. II 1-7 (lines 93) 

2. Cicero’s Brother: Quintus. Ad Quint. I 3, 1-2 (24) 

3. Cicero’s Friend: Atticus. Ad Att. I 17, 5-7 (38) 

4. Announcing the Birth of His Son. Ad Att. I 2,1 (2) 

5. Cicero’s Son at the University. Ad fam. XVI 21 (70) 

6. After Tullia’s Death. Ad Att. XII 14, 3.15.16 (33) 

7. Cicero and Young Scribonius. Ad fam, II 7, 1-2 (24) 

8. The Capital. Ad fam. II 12, 2-3 (12) 

9. Books. Ad Att. I 20, 7 (12) 

10. Oratorical Training. Brutus 303-322 (287) 

11. Audience and Critics. Brutus 183-185 (22) 

12. Success. Brutus 290 (7) 

13. The Able Lawyer. Divin. in Caec, 35-47 (104) 

14. An Afternoon at Athens. De finibus V 1-6 (75) 

15. Disappointed Ambition. Pro Plancio 64-66 (44) 

16. A Vow. Verr. II 5, 35-37 (30) 

17. Roman Provincial Administration. Verr. II 3, 207-208 (19) 

18. Maladministration of Verres. Verr. II 3, 46-48 (32) 

19. Robbing Sicily of Its Art Treasures. Verr. II 4, 1-2 (22) 

20. Exposing a Forgery. Verr, II 2, 186-191 (64) 

21. Verres in Lampsacus. Verr. II 1, 63-76 (194) 

*22. Megalomania of a Roman Quaestor. Ad fam. X 32, 1-3 (31) 

23. Praise for His Brother. Ad Quint. I 1, 8-9 (14) 

24, An Official Report from the Province. Ad fam. XV 1, 5 (4) 

25. Predecessors and Successors. Ad Att. VI 1, 2 (16) 

26. Administering the Law. Ad Att. I 4, 2 (4) 

27. “Homo Novus.” Verr, II 5, 180-183 (45) 

*28. Campaigning tor Office. Q. Cicero de pet. cons. 2-6; 
29-33 (77) 

29. The Consulship. In Pisonem 4-7 (44) 

30. Maiden Speech Before the People. De leg. agraria II 1-10 
(124) 

31. After the Consulship. Pro Sulla 25-29 (53) 

32. The Three Ways. Ad Att. IL 3, 3 (19) 

33. Return from Exile. Ad Att. IV 1, 4-5 (20) 

34. A Day in the Forum. Pro Sestio 75-77 (26) 

35. A Case Before the People’s Court. Ad Quint. II 3, 2 (21) 

36. “Otium cum Dignitate.” Pro Sestio 96-106 (134) 

37. Yielding to Pompey. Ad fam, I 8, 1-4 (36) 

38. Justification. Pro Plancio 91-94 (48) 

39. Between Caesar and Pompey. Phil, 2, 23-24 (25) 

40. The Eve of the Decision. Ad fam. XIV 5, 1 (6) 

41. Before Caesar’s Entry. Ad fam. XIV 18 (19) 

42. A Visit from Caesar. Ad Att. IX 18, 1 (17) 

43. A Dangerous ‘'emptation. Ad Att. X 16, 4 (9) 

44, Caesar on Cicero. Ad Att. XIV 1 (5) 
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45. The Senate Under Caesar. Ad fam. IX 15, 3-5 (22) 
46. Philosophy. De divin. II 1-7 (79) 

47. Fresh Conflicts. Ad Att. XVI 15, 4-6 (18) 

48. Retrospect. Phil, 2, 20 (6) 

*49. The Knd. Seneca Rhetor Suas. 6, 17 (15) 

*50. “In Memoriam.” Seneca Rhetor Suas. 6, 22 (12) 


1The price of this neatly bound booklet is about 50 cents. 
Orders for all German publications are promptly filled by: 
Herder’sche Buchhandlung, Franzisische Strasse 34, Berlin, W 8, 
Germany. 


An Up-to-Date Greek and Latin Series 


In connection with the note entitled ‘‘Cicero’s Portrait 
of Himself,’’ which is printed in this issue, we are happy 
to call attention to a high-school and college classical 
series much used in Germany: Sammlung lateinischer 
und griechischer Schulausgaben, published by Velhagen 
und Klasing (Bielefeld und Leipzig), under the able 
editorship of Dr. A. Kurfess and Dr. H. Schaal. It is 
stimulating to see what eminent classical scholars in 
other countries are doing to bring the Greek and Latin 
treasures within reach of their students. Many of these 
texts could easily be used in American schools, there 
being so little German employed in them. The price of 
these booklets is remarkably low. Teachers, at all events, 
will do well to have at their elbow editions of their 
favorite Greek or Latin author that combine accuracy 
of scholarship with lucidity of presentation. In format 
and style of printing, these texts are a joy to the eye. 


The Case for Cicero (I) 
By JosepH T. Ciark, S. J. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland 

Cicero must go from the American high school if it 
cannot be proved that there is in modern secondary edu- 
cation an indispensable need which the intelligent study 
of Cicero can best fulfill. For if there is no need, the 
reading of Cicero automatically becomes an academic 
luxury, to be jettisoned with justice whenever in days 
of distress the educational system is forced to reef its 
sails and redistribute its cargo from the past. If, further- 
more, there is not an indispensable need, there are cer- 
tain times — and our age is, it is argued, one of those 
times — when national education can get along without 
whatever supererogatory benefits Cicero may be quali- 
fied to confer. If, finally, there is a recognized indis- 
pensable need which can be better met by some other 
medium of general instruction, then the strict logic of 
academic pragmatism must in all justice — and ulti- 
mately will — choose the more satisfactory alternative. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, here is the stark frame- 
work of the current Ciceronian problem. Six months 
in the office of a responsible Dean, or the intelligent 
canvassing of serious student opinion, will establish the 
fact that this argument is the ultimate basis of all anti- 
Cicero propaganda. This problem no teacher of the Latin 
elassies can honestly ignore or superciliously contemn. 
As a legatee of the classical tradition, one may feel 
obliged to defend unto death the truth and the sublimity 
of his ancient heritage. But as part of the personnel 
of the American educational system which he serves and 
by which he is himself sustained, the Latin teacher is 
obliged just as strongly to face the facts and consult 
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the genuine requirements of student generations. Cicero 
will go from the American classroom, if the classical 
Latin teacher cannot prove that there is an indispensable 
need which Cicero best supplies. Amicus Plato, sed magis 
amica veritas. 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that an apparent 
failure to appreciate this problem or an inability to 
develop the solution to its difficulties has engendered 
and encouraged, among many others, three common 
replies that betray the truth they were designed to 
defend. For to most objections against the privileged 
place of Cicero in the modern secondary school eurricu- 
lum—as well as against the ancient classics in general— 
it is answered that Cicero is interesting, Cicero is replete 
with instructive parallels, Cicero is a main figure in 
Roman history. If Cicero is all of that (which few deny) 
and no more, then Cicero will be betrayed by us in the 
final crisis, as Demosthenes was by our fathers, and 
relegated to the bookshelves of libraries where the clas- 
sical fraternity, without new recruits, may fondly finger 
them until inevitable death also stills our hands. 

It is frequently maintained, for example, by sincere 
admirers of the gentleman from Arpinum that Cicero’s 
Letters simply must be read by every educated person; 
they are so interesting. Others have eloquently adver- 
tised the advantages of the Pro Archia with the state- 
ment that this speech is one of the most delightful pieces 
of all literature. Skeptical students have been subjected 
to a torrent of persuasion, culminating in the rose-col- 
ored vision of their maturer selves, ‘‘. . . ensconced in 
a Queen Anne chair before an open hearth, relishing 
in sublime contentment the magic pages of the De 
Amicitia.’’ These and similar arguments for the defense 
leave the majority of modern secondary-school students 
cold, not to say absolutely frozen. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude in a mood 
of despair that this ‘‘lost generation’’ is too gross to 
apprehend and too callous to appreciate the lovelier 
things in life. They understand that apology for Cicero; 
but they correctly characterize it, if offered as the 
ultima ratio of our reading Cicero, as inadequate to 
meet the point at issue. Keenly aware of the present 
crises in human society, they reject the proposition that 
one cannot afford to miss what is only interesting and 
delightful and pleasant. Instat vultus tyranni temporis: 
there is at present scarcely enough time to secure in 
their years of matriculation what is absolutely necessary 
to ensure their security in later life. And in the logie 
of realism, interest, delight and pleasure follow after 
the acquisition of security. Only a stable society betters 
itself in art. 

Nor can the doctrine of instructive parallels, which 
is being given such widespread attention, adequately 
answer those who feel no need of Cicero. If there really 
is an indispensable educational value in the study of the 
fight of law against racketeers, then by all means let 
us study Dewey and New York directly, and not come 
to that result by the circuitous path of Ciceronian com- 
parisons in the Actiones in Verrem. If one must in our 
own days be an expert on gangsterism in urban centers, 
let us frankly teach the history of Chicago in the heyday 
of Capone, and not circumvent our purpose by probing 
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for pertinent parallels in the Pro Milone. But there is 
not that indispensable need in national education, and 
if there were, more satisfactory means are available to 
attain that objective. If Cicero merely interests, and 
only provides random material for incidental illustra- 
tions, Cicero will go from the American classroom. 

Unless, furthermore, it can be shown that American 
education must inelude a course in Roman history, it is 
irrelevant to develop with insistence the incomparable 
importance of Cicero as sources for the record of Roman 
events. The contemporary student is well aware that 
history is a matter of facts and not of Latin. If, there- 
fore, the history of Rome is an indispensable staple in 
the curriculum, the facts would be the same in any 
language. Furthermore, they argue, if Cicero is neces- 
sary because Roman history is necessary, then all of 
Cicero’s literary productions fall down to the dead level 
of historical documents. On such grounds no one can 
defend the curricular function of the Pro Archia. 

Is there, then, an indispensable need in modern 
secondary education which Cicero can fulfill? If so, 
what is it in its simplest and most fundamental terms? 
It is this. No generation, least of all our addlepated 
own, can continue to subsist in civilized society unless 
it knows how to think and how to express its thoughts. 
All progress in human affairs begins in the mind or 
minds of social leaders, and becomes operative and effec- 
tive in so far as those ideas can be successfully com- 
municated to the rest of men. Society can exist without 
musie, without painting and the plastic arts. Civilization 
cannot continue without thought and its adequate ex- 
pression. One civilization may be better than another 
in proportion to the perfection of its thought and its 
musie and its architecture. But no civilization can be— 
without ideas and their adequate communication. Every 
generation of students, therefore, has the right to be 
taught, and every generation of educators has the duty 
to teach, the way of human thought and the way of 
human expression. 

Now, in succinet summary, the classical tradition is, 
in substance, three things: a way of life, a way of 
thought, and a way of expression. As a way of life, the 
classical antiquity of Greece and Rome has long since 
been baptized and sublimated in the assimilating proc- 
esses of a superior Christianity. As a way of thought 
and a way of expression, the classicism of antiquity has 
never been supplanted. Every nation of the Western 
world, since the sunset of those ancient days, has imi- 
tated the classic way of thought and the classic way of 
expression. This modus dicendi and this modus cogi- 
tandi are the warp and the woof of our own history and 
our own background. But in these successive imitations 
the disciples have never surpassed their preceptors. 

In the classical Latin tradition itself, Cicero stands 
supreme as the master of its way of thought and of its 
way of expression. If we cannot keep Cicero, we cannot 
keep the tradition to which he belongs and of which he 
is the foremost representative. In Cicero will be found 
a model of the classic way of thought. In Cicero will 
be found a monument of the classic way of expression. 
Nowhere in the classical tradition and nowhere in Cicero 
will there be discovered a mode of thought that bids 
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valedictory to reason and courts the vagueness of senti- 
mental metaphor for the lucidity of words that say what 
they mean. This way of thinking and this way of speak- 
ing are ‘‘ Western,’’ are American, are ours. The cur- 
rent generation has a right to be trained to this way 
of thought, and to be exercised in this way of expression. 
On the secondary-school level, furthermore, the student 
is not only the subject of education, but also the object 
of education. He must be disciplined to discover his 
own powers and practiced to perfect his use of them. 
This is the indispensable need. 
(To be continued) 


The World of the Greek Elegiac Poets 
By E. L. HigHBarGEr 
Northwestern University 

The student of the classics is constantly reminded that 
the present world, for all its self-consciousness and assur- 
ance, is, after all, a very old world. It is a stage on 
which the old actors are constantly re-appearing in some- 
what altered costume and altered rédles. But it is the 
same world in which the ancients labored and wrote. 
One sees this in the reading of history and literature, 
but the Sturm und Drang of ancient society is probably 
at no time so vividly presented as during the Lyric 
Period in Greece. This period is represented largely by 
the seventh and sixth centuries B. c. It experienced a 
re-awakening of the human spirit. This awakening in 
nearly all of its manifold aspects was first felt in Ionia 
and the adjacent islands, which for a considerable period 
had been exposed to the quickening power of the Oriental 
world. It was, on the one hand, a movement of literary 
revolt from epic tradition, on the other, a time of astound- 
ing constructiveness. But in a very true sense it was the 
beginning of Greece. Now for the first time new meters 
were developed, the content of poetry became intensely 
personal, instead of objective, and highly reflective. In 
its freshness of approach this period reminds one of 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, when again a new 
world was being revealed. In its spirit of revolt and 
originality the period has much in common with the 
Romanticists. But its prevailing mood is reflection. 

One is impressed with the great variety of the themes 
in the literary work of this period, and by the wide 
geographical distribution of the representative writers. 
In space it extended from Ionia and the adjacent islands 
to the mainland of Greece, as tar north as Boeotia and 
south into the Peloponnesus. We have the didactic agri- 
cultural treatise of Hesiod, the pure lyrie of Aleaeus 
and Sappho, the war songs of Callinus and Tyrtaeus, 
the erotic elegy of Mimnermus, the politico-ethical poems 
of Solon and Theognis, the philosophic poems of Xeno- 
phanes, and the gnomes of Phocylides. The moods of 
the individual writers are various, extending from sober 
reflection to passionate longing and melancholy despair, 
with many means between these extremes. At the begin- 
ning of the period Hesiod was still employing the hex- 
ameter, but at its close all possible varieties of exquisite 
lyric movements had been perfected. We are confronted 
with a great company of singing birds whose notes are 
as varied as those represented in Aristophanes’ famous 
play. Hence a poet of the Palatine Anthology could 
speak of this period as ‘‘the Springtime of Song.’’ 
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This paper is limited to one aspect of the Lyric Period, 
namely, thé early Greek elegists. This is a most instruc- 
tive company of singers because it shows how much ean 
be accomplished within the narrow confines of the elegiae 
couplet by writers with sufficient imagination when such 
writers are given scope for free expression. It is natural 
to begin with Archilochus of Paros, that bold and rugged 
personality about whom no little amount of legend had 
gathered. The origin of the elegy is associated with him 
or with Callinus of Ephesus. Archilochus is important 
mainly because he shows how powerful early verse must 
have been. Hence the story is told that he drove 
Lycambes, who opposed Archilochus’ suit of Neobule, 
his daughter, to desperation by his stinging verses. His 
influence on Horace in the Epodes is a second ease in 
point. But Callinus has almost equal claim to the in- 
vention of the elegiaec couplet. One can never forget 
that powerful appeal to his fellow countrymen as he 
challenges them. ‘‘Why do ye sit thus idly by as the 
enemy threatens the land!’’ The beginning of the poem 
is not greatly different in tone from Cicero’s familiar 
words: Quo usque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? 

In contrast to Archilochus and Callinus, the verses 
of Mimnermus of Colophon seem greatly subdued and, 
at times, almost plaintive. There is melancholy in his 
lines when he asks, ‘‘ What is life without golden Love,’’ 
or when he reflects that the years of a man’s life are 
scarcely more than three-score years. 


The martial use of the elegy is illustrated best in 
Tyrtaeus of Sparta. It is still a subject of debate whether 
he was Ionian, Athenian, or Spartan by birth. But his 
war songs probably had as much to do with establishing 
Spartan standards of life as had the laws of the half- 
mythical Lyeurgus. At any rate, Tyrtaeus saw the 
highest ideal in the man who is willing to die for his 
country, if need be. 

The early Athenian ideal was largely moulded by 
Solon, who was lawgiver, reformer, and poet, all in one. 
His wisdom soon became proverbial. All are familiar 
with his economic reforms at Athens and his rehabilita- 
tion of the poorer classes. Famous also is the conversa- 
tion with king Croesus, in which Solon is reported to 
have declared that no man should be counted truly 
happy until his death. Solon’s travels are said to have 
taken him to many lands. Perhaps the finest thing 
about his public reforms is the great moderation always 
practiced by him. Solon refused to resort to extremes. 

Theognis of Megara is famous for his politico-ethical 
elegies. He was an aristocrat of the strictest Dorian sect. 
As he offers counsel to his young protégé, Cyrnus, he 
paints a vivid picture of social and economic conditions 
in his country, where there had been thoroughgoing eco- 
nomic upheaval. But Theognis’ wisdom was not con- 
fined to his own country. So universal did his proverbs 
become that in Roman times a schoolboy could say, ‘‘I 
knew that before Theognis was born.”’’ 

The philosopher of the period was Xenophanes of 
Colophon. He was the outstanding critic of his times 
and challenged the established system of thought from 
almost every point of view. To him God was a non- 
material, subjective being, religious purity must be of 
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an inner nature, and appeal to myth could not afford a 
man the real element of truth. He was a stern critic 
of the athletic ideal, now so widespread in Greece. He 
was an enemy of all the mere externalities of life and 
sought for the hidden meanings of things. 

Finally, in the elegiae verses of Simonides of Ceos, 
we see the couplet brought to its highest state of per- 
fection. Within the space of two verses Simonides could 
compress sorrow or pathos to a degree that no one had 
so far been able to attain. Visitor at the courts of 
tyrants and kings, Simonides traveled much and found 
his verses in great demand. But he is the only one in 
this group of writers who seems to have composed poetry 
for pay. 

What lessons, if any, can we draw from these early 
poets of Greece? There are at least three, I believe. 
First, the times in which they lived were troublous, 
experiencing rapid changes in economic, political, and 
religious conditions. Yet such poets as Solon, Theognis, 
and Xenophanes yielded not an inch from the firm 
ground on which they found courage to stand. Conse- 
quently at least two of them suffered prolonged exile 
from home. Second, we ean see what manifold powers 
of vision lie within the individual when the human spirit 
is unshackled and left free to express itself. Third, 
these elegiaec writers were compelled to express their 
varied emotions in a verse-form that was rigidly fixed. 
This shows that greatest possibilities can be realized and 
ideas freely expressed though bound externally by strict 
law. It is a silent prophecy of the later Greek ideal of 
great liberty within the law. 

In a remarkable chapter depicting the Gallery of the 
Heroes of the Faith, who labored and suffered in the 
past that better things might prevail, Saint Paul con- 
eludes with these effective words: ‘‘ Now these all having 
had witness borne to them through their faith received 
not the promise, God having provided some better thing 
concerning us, that apart from us they should not be 
made perfect.’? May we ourselves not rightly believe 
that there are unfinished tasks yet to be performed and 
that we as teachers of the classics are, in a sense, the 
continuators of the poets’ work? There are many would- 
be leaders in modern education whose voices are loud 
but confused. And above the noise of their clamor I 
seem to hear the clear tones of the poet-commanders’ 
words calling to us in unison and saying, ‘‘Carry On!”’ 


1The following works may be recommended: Bowra, C. M., 
Early Greek Elegists; Harvard University Press, 1938. Written 
in a delightful English style, and contains verse translations of 
many of the poems. A book by a leading authority. Hudson-Wil- 
liams, T., Harly Greek Elegy; London, 1926. Has Introduction, 
Text, Critical Notes, and Commentary. Mackail, J. W., Lectures 
on Greek Poetry; Longmans, Green & Company, 1926. Has two 
enlightening chapters on the Lyrie Poets. Edmonds, J. M., Elegy 
and Iambus (Loeb Classical Library, 1931). 2 vols. 


Historic Athens 
Id quidem infinitum est in hac urbe: quacunque enim 
ingredimur, in aliqua historia vestigium ponimus.— 
Cicero 


The poet of the Odyssey had three great advantages 
over any modern poet: his audience, his language, and 
his theology or mythology.—John A. Scott 
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Our Selections From Cicero 


By Sister Mary Inez, S. N. D. 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio 


At Notre Dame College our list of selections from 
Cicero includes the De Senectute, the Somnium Scipr- 
onis, the Tusculan Disputations, and his Letters. 


A study of the sources of the De Senectute puts the 
student in touch with Xenophon’s Oeconomicus and with 
Plato’s Republic and Phaedo. Cicero held with some- 
thing like religious fervor the view of the divine origin 
and consequent destiny of the human soul, expressed 
in the passage from the Phaedo. To the average fresh- 
man it comes like a revelation. There is a further lesson 
in the fact, stressed by Cicero with such insistence, that 
old age was regarded then, as now, as one of life’s most 
dreaded burdens and yet potentially one of the most 
productive and influential periods of life. In connection 
with the examples cited by Cicero of men who in ad- 
vaneed years have rendered remarkable service of one 
kind or another, modern instances ean be noted. De Foe 
wrote more than thirty books after he was 67; Kant 
wrote an important work at 66; Cervantes completed 
Don Quixote at 68; Tintoretto painted his Paradise at 
72; Verdi was still productive between 74 and 84; 
Goethe worked at his Faust at 80; Holmes wrote Over 
the Teacups at 82; Tennyson composed Crossing the Bar 
at 83; Titian painted both the Christ Crowned with 
Thorns and the Pieta when over 95, and was engaged 
on the Deposition at the time of his death at the age of 
99. The essay yields, by the way, a good example of 
fallacious reasoning. For Cicero, as well as for the 
modern rationalist, eternal punishment was not a form 
of possible future existence. 


In general, Cicero’s Latine loqui and his discrimina- 
tion between synonymous terms taxes the student’s com- 
mand of English. One is reminded of what he says in 
a letter to Atticus (XII 52): ‘‘Make yourself perfectly 
easy about the language I employ . . . I have plenty at 
my command; but my matter is not original’’: ‘‘De 
lingua Latina securi es animi. . . Verba tantum affero, 
quibus abundo.’’ 

The Somnium Scipionis is a powerful plea for high 
aims and standards. Its depth of vision (Caelestia semper 
spectato!) and its recognition of barriers fixed immu- 
tably by God for the universe and for the human soul 
affect one, as J. Wight Duff points out, somewhat as 
Dante does. 


Cicero’s Letters have a value all their own. It is im- 
portant to note that there are many points of contact 
between the language used in them and that of Terence’s 
plays and Horace’s Satires. It also invites comparison 
with the Latinity of the Silver Age, notably with the 
Letters of Pliny the Younger. The freedom and ‘‘loose- 
ness’’ of the stvle of many of Cicero’s Letters form a 
desirable link between ‘‘Ciceronian Latin’’ and the Latin 
of the Silver Age and that of some of the Early Fathers. 
It is refreshing to see that the master of the period 
could drop to the level of everyday speech when he 
saw fit to do so. 


The Tusculan Disputations deals with the essentials 
that make for human happiness. They aim to destroy 
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the fear of death (here Lucretius comes in for parallel 
study), to extol endurance of pain, to explain the vary- 
ing attitudes toward distress and its alleviation, and the 
passions and their remedies. Book V, which elaborates 
the idea that virtue is sufficient for happiness, makes a 
good bridge leading over to the more difficult De 
Finibus. Cicero agrees with the Stoies to the extent of 
holding that the wise man can be happy even under 
torture. Possibly the crucial case of Regulus, so often 
referred to by ancient writers, led him to this conclusion. 
The most famous passage is perhaps that in which he 
compares Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, with Archi- 
medes, the Syracusan mathematician. 

Intensive reading in ancient pagan philosophy is 
stimulating. It is something of a marvel that Christian 
philosophers have, on the whole, found so little to correct 
in Cicero. Several humanists, such as Erasmus and 
Petrarch, assure us that Cicero inspired them and made 
them better men. Utterances such as these, while ex- 
pressing a justifiable admiration for Cicero, do not, of 
course, blind us to the fact that some of the most im- 
portant concepts in his system of philosophy have, 
since his day, undergone radical changes. His Deus, for 
one thing, is not the personal God of Christianity. J. 
Wight Duff, in a review of La Théologie de Cicéron 
(Louvain, 1937), makes this just remark: ‘‘If in Cicero 
we discover no true feeling of ‘piety’ in a modern sense, 
no deep assurance of divine aid, no clear hope of im- 
mortality, we do find the inspiration of a noble and 
sincere ideal in his views of deity’’ (The Classical Re- 
view: November, 1938; p. 178). 

Looking in a larger way at the selections cited in this 
paper, the college student will discover in them examples 
of learned treatises presented in a popular form and 
with all the charms of exquisite literary workmanship. 
Is not a first-hand acquaintance with this fact deserving 
of attention in a school that endeavors to impart a liberal 
education ? 


Neither Livy nor Tacitus nor Terence nor Seneca nor 
Pliny nor Quintilian is an adequate spokesman for the 
Imperial City. They write Latin; Cicero writes Roman. 
—Newman 


Latin was for many centuries the universal language 
of Science and Medicine, yet the names of many diseases 
and medical conditions persisted in the original Greek. 
This was due to several factors, of which the primary 
is, of course, that rational Medicine is an heritage from 
the Greeks of the Hippocratic period. Further, the 
ancient Romans had so little regard for things medical 
that they lacked names for even common diseases, so 
that Celsus in his ‘‘De re medica’’ was compelled re- 
peatedly to resort to the phrase ‘‘which the Greeks eati’’ 
this or that. Moreover, the supreme authority in Medi- 
eine for more than 1500 years was Galen, a Greek of 
Pergamos. With the vast development of all phases of 
Medicine since the Middle Ages, new names have been 
needed and have been taken almost indiscriminately 
from both languages. Medical nomenclature is therefore 
decidedly bilingual—C. H. Bunting, M. D., in ‘‘Medical 
Greek and Latin at a Glance’’ by Walter R. Agard. 
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